organization of a company to take over the business pre-
viously carried on by Westinghouse as a personal under-
taking at a cost of about $150,000. Westinghouse pro-
posed that the company if formed should be known as the
Stanley Electric Company. This plan, however, was not
then1 carried into effect, and Westinghouse showed no great
enthusiasm for electric ventures until the alternating sys-
tem had made its strong appeal to him.

But direct-current development was by no means aban-
doned. Research work, design, and experiment went on,
and early in 1886 a Westinghouse direct-current incandes-
cent-lighting plant was installed in the Windsor Hotel in
New York. About the same time a similar plant was placed
in the Monongahela Hotel in Pittsburgh. The first cen-
tral-station Westinghouse equipment was at Trenton,
N. J., the installation of which was begun in the latter part
of May 1886, by the construction firm of Westinghouse,
Church, Kerr & Company, and practically completed late
in August of that year. The generating plant consisted of
six 100-volt, 300-light, direct-current, shunt-wound dyna-
mos of the Siemens type. Similar direct-current plants
were soon after placed in Plainfield, N. J., and in Schenec-
tady, N. Y., the present home of the General Electric Com-
pany, and installation in many other cities followed. In
August 1889, more than 350,000 incandescent lamps were
In service in connection with the central-station plants in-
stalled with apparatus produced by the Westinghouse Elec-
tric Company requiring about 40,000 horsepower. Of
these lamps a large number, perhaps the greater number,
were alternating current.

The beginning of those activities of Westinghouse in
alternating-current development, which were to revolution-
ize the electric art, was late in 1886; but we will go on now